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ANTI-AIRCRAFT’GUN IN ACTION 
BOARD A BRITISH BATTLES 


(British Naval Official Photo from Underseood 4 Underwood.) 
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Social functions which take up 
so much of the time of monarchs, 
especially of the constitutional. va- 
riety, are not always unimportant 
or uninteresting from the larger 
standpoint of world affairs. There 
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Officers’ Club 


at American 


BRITISH ROYALTY INTERESTED IN OUR OFFICERS, 


was, for exampl., an outward sign 
of the new Anglo-Saxon alliance in 
the recent setting apart by Lord 
Leconfield of his famous old house 
in Chesterfield Square, London, as 
a club for American officers, follow- 


© 


ed by a visit to the house:by King 
George and Queen Mary. Admiral 
Sims and Ambassador Page did the 
honors of the occasion on behalf of 
the United States. In the above 
photograph taken at the club dur- 


THE PRESIDENT OF CHINA AT BRILLIANT REVIEW IN PEKING. 


ing the royal visit the personages are 
(from right to left): Admiral Sims, 
Queen Mary, Ambassador Page, 
King George, and Mr. Harry Brit- 
tain. 


(© Intcrnational Film Service.) 








The revolution which brought the 
Chinese monarchy to an end dates 
back to only 1911, while the begin- 
nings of republican government are 
even nearer the present time. Yuan 
Shih Kai was inaugurated as first 
President on Oct. 10, 1913, a date 


THE CHINESE REPUBLIC NOW SIX YEARS OLD. 


which serves to mark the opening of 
the new era. Yuan subsequently 
tried to make himself a dictator and 
has since died. But on Oct. 10, this 
year, Peking celebrated the day in 
rilliant style, showing thereby that 
the more recent troubles caused by 


a 


imperialists and ra-tionaries can- 


not prevent the growth of China 
along republican lines. The photo- 
graph above shows the President, 
Feng Kuo Chang, with the Premier. 
Tuan Chi Jui, and members of the 
Cabinet and General Staff at the 


{L00G0R 


anniversary review. These are the 


men in whose hands China’s des- 
tinies now repose and it is they who 
are formulating China’s attitude to- 
wards the agreement just concluded 
by the United States and Japan. 


(© Underwood ¢€ Underwood. ) 
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American Soldiers Learning to Use Liquid Fire 


NS WATCHING FRENCH SOLDIERS, EQUIPPED WITH LIQUID FIRE TANKS AND HOSE, AND GUARDED 


BY 


SELECTED MARKSMEN. 


AN ATTACK ON AN IMAGINARY ENEMY IN PROTECTED POSITIONS IN THE WOODS AT LEFT. OBSERVE THE FLAMING > 
TREES AND BUSHES IN THE LINE OF ATTACK. 


IQUID fire is among: the num- 
erous new military contriv- 
ances with which the men of the 
American Expeditionary Force in 
France are getting acquainted. It 
need hardly be said that liquid fire 
is not the same thing as gas, al- 
though both of them when used 
have the appearance of great clouds 


of vapor or mist. Liquid fire is 
squirted through a hose just like 
water, but its effective range is not 
very great, and its uses are limited. 
The Germans were the first to em- 
ploy it, but for some time the Allies 
did not attach much importance to 
its use. More recently, however, 
the Allies appear to have discovered 


a more effective method, and it is 
for this reason that our men are 
being instrueted in the handling of 
liquid fire, which is at all times very 
dangerous. A hit by an enemy gun, 
or an accident causing an “alin, 
can do very great damage to the 
men carrying or standing near the 
tanks containing the liquid flame. 


(Photos © 1917, Com. Pub. Inf. from Central News Photo Service ) 


GOCCOS 


The ‘best way of resisting an attack 
is by covering oneself with mud in 
a fairly moist condition. Liquid fire 
often serves a useful military pur- 
pose by screening the operations of 
troops behind it, in the same way 
as the smoke belched forth by de 
stroyers at sea conceals movemants 
of larger war vessels. 
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New Method of Natural Physical Training for Soldiers 

















XPERTS disagree in regard to 

methods of physical training just 
as much as doctors do about medicine; 
and so it is not surprising to find that 
doubt has been thrown upon the 
efficacy of the Swedish system of set- 
ting-up exercises and that experi- 
ments are being made along new lines 
altogether. In France, Lieutenant 
Hebert, an officer of the navy, has 
worked out a new method of physical 
training based upon his very close 
study of nature. He abandons the 
Swedish system entirely, and with it 
all artificial gymnastics, exercises with 
dumb bells, elastic pulleys, and so 
forth. Hebert’s starting point is found 
among the savages and animals of 
the African wilds. The gymnasium 
training, he contends, hardens a 
man’s muscles and does not adapt 
him to the hardships which have to 
be endured in modern warfare. On 
the other hand, a trained horse has 
never been put through a gymnasium, 
while a monkey, which ca. climb trees, 
run on all fours, and jump about 
without experiencing any strain, is, 
according to Hebert, a far better 
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AT RIGHT — 
TRAINING 
FOR TRENCH 
WARFARE. 
THE EXER- 
CISE SHOWN 
IN THE PHO- 
TOGRAPH IS 
PART OF 
THE IN- 
STRUCTION 
IN BAYONET 
CHARGING 
WHICH RE- 
QUIRES AS 
MUCH AGIL- 
SB AS 
STRENGTH, 
AND AS 
MUCH SKILL 
AS ENDUR- 
ANCE. 

(Pictorial Press 

Photo.) 
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ABOVE--HOW 
SOLDIERS 
TURN OUT 
FOR TRAIN- 
ING AC- 
CORDING TO 
THE HEBERT 
METHOL. 
(@ WAT Com. 


Pub. Inf.) 




















AT LEFT 

THE HEBERT 
METHOD 
APPLIED TO 
INSTRUC- 
TION IN 
CHARGING 
WITH THE 
BAYONET. 

(Pictorial Press 

Photo.) 
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Based Upon the Study of Savages and Animals 


developed animal than the best ath- 
lete produced by artificial training. 
Under Hebert’s system, therefore, the 
men in training are half naked in 
order to toughen their skins; and 
amongst the exercises they perform 
in this condition are tree-climbing, 
running on all fours, lying on their 
stomachs, rolling over the ground, 
fording streams, and going through 
almost every kind of animal move- 
ment and in all sorts of weather 
conditions. Lieutenant Hebert’s 
method is gaining recognition 
throughout France, and since his 
visit to the United States is being 
considered for the purpose of being 
experimented with in the training of 
American soldiers. The Hebert exer- 
cises are something more than physi- 
cal exercises, inasmuch as many of 
them provide the basis of actual” 
military operations, such as charging 
with the bayonet. Agility is frequently 
of much importance as strength and 
endurance, and it is in this respect 
that the new system appears to have 
a great deal to recommend it. But 
like so many new methods, it can 
only supplement the essentials of an 
active life in the open air. 


Te PL 


THOUGH REMINISCENT OF CHILDHOOD’S DAYS, THIS PHOTOGRAPH 
REALLY SHOWS ONE OF THE HEBERT EXERCISES FOR 
MAKING SOLDIERS FIT AND STRONG. 


(@ 1917, Committee on Public Information.) 
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AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN FRANCE STRIPPING IN PREPARATION FOR 
} THE DAY’S PHYSICAL TRAINING ACCORDING TO THE 
HEBERT METHOD. 


(@ 1917 Committee on Public Information.) 





FORM OF 
WRESTLING 
ww aica 
LIEUT. HE- 
BERT HAS 
INCORPOR- 
ATED IN HIS 
SYSTEM OF 
PHYSICAL 
TRAINING. 
THOUGH IT 
DOES NOT 
SEEM VERY 
NOVEL, IT IS 
A DEPART- 
URE FROM 
THE OLD 
WAYS OF 
PREP ARING 
MEN FOR 
MILITARY 
WORK, 
(© 1917 Com. 
Pub. Inf.) 


SOLDIERS LEARNING TO RUN ON ALL FOURS BECAUSE, ACCORDING TO LIEUT. HEBERT, THE BEST KIND 
OF PHYSICAL TRAINING CONSISTS OF IMITATING THE MOVEMENTS OF ANIMALS. 


(Pictorial Press Photo.) 
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FRONT VIEW OF INFANTRYMAN 
FULLY EQUIPPED FOR 
ACTIVE SERVICE 
(Central News Photo Service.) 
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AT RIGHT—CLOSE-UP SHOWING 
WATER-BOTTLE CARRIED BY 
EVERY SOLDIER. 


(Central News Photo Service.) 





AMERICAN TROOPS IN FRANCE. RE- 
MOVING THEIR GAS MASKS AFTER 
MANOEUVRES 1N WHICH GAS 
WAS USED. THIS PART OF THE 
EQUIPMENT IS NOT SERVED 
OUT TILL THE MEN ARE 

IN FRANCE. (Photo Com. Pub. Inf.) 
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HWainewa ts the American soldier for the fii ing 
line is a task which requires the organization 
and resources of at least two branches of the War 
Department. The Ordnance Bureau furnishes tly 
fighting equipment and the Quartermaster Corps 
practically everything else. Once a soldier is on 
active service, he must carry as much as possible. 
Extra uniforms, blankets, shoes, etc., are, how- 
ever, kept in the squad (or barracks) bag. The f ield 
kit, which includes the rifle and other fighting 


‘equipment, and also eating utensils, weighs fi'ty- 


four pounds. According to a table prepared by the 
Ordnance Bureau, eihteen pounds of different 
metals is required for the equipment of every 
infantryman. There is an additional weight of 


PART OF THE KIT: EATING UTENSILS, 
TOWELS, EXTRA UNDERWEAR, AND 
TENT PEGS. (Central News Photo Service.) 





STEEL HELMETS REPLACE HATS 
WHEN OUR MEN GET INTO THE 
FIGHTING ZONE ON THE FRONT. 

THE MEN SHOWN HERE ARE 
ALREADY IN THE FIRING 
LINE IN FRANCE. 


(@ International Film Service.) 
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The Work and Cost of Equipping the 


seven pounds of cotton, wool, leather and wood, 
making the equipment supplied by the Ordnance- 
Bureau 25 Ib. in all: bacon can—0.4 ounce Iron 
and steel and 8 ounces tin; bayonet—15 ounces 
iron and steel and 1 ounce wood; bayonet scabbard 
_- 2 ounces iron and steel, 14 ounce brass, 1 ounce 
aluminium, 0.3 ounce other metal, 1 ounce cotton, 
2 wood, and 0.7 leather; canteen—5 ounces alu- 
minium and 1.8 ounces other metal; canteen cover 
__.02 ounce brass, 3 ounces cotton, and 1.8 ounces 
wool; cartridges (100)—47.4 ounces brass, 36.4 
ounces metal! in bullet. and 12 ounces explosive; 
cartridge belt—10 ounces brass ard 14.1 ounces 
cotton; condiment can——4.35 ounces tin; vn pore 
ounces aluminium and 0.6 ounce other metal; fork 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF AN INFANTRYMAN 
FULLY EQUIPPED FOR DUTY ABROAD. 


(Central News Photo Service.) 

















American Soldier for the Firing Line 


—1.5 ounces other metal; front sight cover—2 
ounces iron and steel; gun sling—1 ounce brass, 
7 ounces leather; haversack—1.8 ounces brass, 24 
ounces cotton; knife—1 ounce iron and steel, 0.7 
aluminium; meat can—0.3 ounce iron and steel, 
12 ounces aluminium, 0.1 ounce other metal; oiler 
and thong case—1.5 ounces brass, 1.5 leather; 
pack carner—0.3 ounce iron and steel. 6 ounces 
cotton, and 1 leather; pouch for first-aid packet— 
0.3 brass and 1.6 ounces cotton; 1ifle—107 ounces 
iron and steel and 29 ounces wood; shovel—25 
ounces iron and steel and 4 ounces wood; shovel 
carriers—5 ounces cotton; spoon—1.7 ounces other 
metal. An explanatory note says the metal used 
in the bullet is a lead and tin composition inclosed 
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ina jacket of cupro-nickel. The Government cost of 
the various articles which enter into the soldier’s 
equipment is interesting in comparison with prices 
paid by civilians for similar goods: blankets, $4.50 
each; shoes, $4.50 a pair; hat, $1.28; hat cord, 614 
cents; coat, $4.97; breeches, $2. 72: shirt, $3. 03. 
The principal items of the fighting equipment 
cost: rifle, $15.00; rifle sling, 80 cents: bayonet, 
$1.60; scabbard, 94 cents; cartridge belt, $3.40. 
The total cost of an infantryman’s uipment in 
round figures is about $100, but this does not 
include supplies, such as munitions and food, 
which must be maintained continuously. Car- 
tridges, for example, cost $26 a thousand, and the 
food allowance is 35 cents-a day for each man. 























THE FIGHTING PART OF THE EQUIPMENT: RIFLE, BAYONET (WITH SCABBARD), 
AS OTHER PHOTOGRAPHS ON THESE PAGES SHOW, 
A SOLDIER CARRIES MORE THAN ONE CLIP. WHEN GOING INTO ACTION HE CAR- 


AND A CLIP OF CARTRIDGES. 









RIES AS MANY CARTRIDGES AS HE POS- 
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SIBLY CAN IN HIS POCKETS. 


(Central News Photo Service.) 
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BACK VIEW OF THE FULLY EQUIP- 
PED AMERICAN SOLDIER, SHOW- 
ING HOW THE WEIGHT OF 
HIS KIT IS DISTRIBUTED. 


, (Central News Photo Service.) . 
<€ 49}- > 
AT LEFT—CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE 
FIRST-AID PACKAGE CARRIED 
BY EVERY MAN. 


(Central News Photo. Service.) 
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SERGEANT- 





CORPORAL © 











THE INFANTRYMAN’S CARTRIDGE BELT, WHICH CONTAINS ONE HUNDRED 
ROUNDS OF AMMUNITION IN CLIPS OF FIVE EACH. THE CLIPS ARE FED 











INTO THE MAGAZINE OF THE RIFLE, THUS ENABLING THE MAN TO 





INSIGNIA DISPINGUISHING THE DIFFER- 


ENT RANKS AMONG UNITED STATES 
OFFICERS AND MEN. 


FIRE FIVE SHOTS WITHOUT A PAUSE. THE RIFLE, HOWEVER, CAN 
: BE ADJUSTED TO FIRE ONE CARTRIDGE AT A TIME. 


: 7 (Central News Photo Service.) 
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Zeppelin L-49 Was Captured in 


France 
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. THE ZEPPELIN L-49 LYING HELPLESS AT BOURBONNE-LES-BAINS IN FRANCE, WHERE IT WAS CAPTURED WITH ITS 


“O° 








HE two photographs on this page 

show the Zeppelin L-49, one of the 
five dirigibles which were lost by the 
Germans after the great raid on Eng- 
land on Oct. 20. The LA9 came down 
at Bourbonne-les-Bains in France. 
The story of its capture as told by a 
French sportsman reads: “I was out 
shooting, when suddenly the noise of 
a motor caused me to look up. What 
was my surprise to see an immense 
airship surrounded by little French 
airplanes, which were pelting it 
with machine-gun fire. The Zeppelin 
was flying very slowly and extremely 
low. Suddenly its fore-part turned 
down into a group of trees on a hil- 
lock, arfd the airship remained sta- 
tionary a few yards above the ground. 
The nineteen men composing the 
“rew immediately jumped to earth. 
The last of them was the commander, 
who arranged his men in good order 
and gave them their final instruc- 
tions, and then discharged his pis- 
tol into the envelope of the bal- 
loon. Realizing that he intended 
to set it on fire, and determined 
to prevent this at all costs, I, who 
was standing thirty yards away, load- 
ed my sporting gun, and shouted, 
‘Stop, or I fire!’ The threat was suf- 
ficient, and the commander threw 
down his pistol and held up his arms, 
crying, ‘Kamerad! Kamerad!’ Then 
the Germans stood quiet, while I 
continued to watch them, ready to 
fire on the first who should attempt 
to flee. Soon a crowd gathered round 
the airship, and we were able to place 
the crew under a strong guard. The 
commander seemed to be furious, but 
the men appeared delighted.” 


COMMANDER AND CREW. 


*$: 























.  THIS—THE L-49—WAS THE FIRST ZEPPELIN TO BE CAPTURED 
SKIN. THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS SIGHTSEERS WHO CAME 
MILES AROUND BOURBONNE-LES-BAINS. 


(Photos ©JInternational Film Service.) 
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THE GERMAN DIRIGIBLE L-49, WHICH DESCENDED AND WAS CAPTURED AT BOURBONNE- 


LES-BAINS, FRANCE. THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE MOTORS AND PROPELLERS. 
, (Photo Pays de France.) 














M. BORTEUSE, THE FRENCH 
SPORTSMAN, WHOSE PART IN 
THE CAPTURE OF THE L-49 IS 
RELATED ON THE PRECED' NG 


PAGE. 


(© Underwood & Underwood.) 











FRENCH AVIATION OFFICERS AND MEN DISMANTLING 


'LOSE- 4 “ A" 7 S F iG ; 444 d 1E y a 

a COANE ap ie Pinan it oa ee oe nae THE L-49 AND THUS DISCOVERING SECRETS OF 
DONE TO IT WHEN IT WAS FORCED TO DESCENDIN LAPOn? GERMAN Ainaui> Conataacron 
FRANCE AFTER THE RAID ON ENGLAND. cpichataliaer hm yy Poo 1 cae eee 


(Photo Gilliams Srrvice.\ 
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Every 


OR every man in the 
trenches it is calculated 
that three are required to 
provide munitions and sup- 
plies of all kinds and perform 
the various noncombatant 
services without which an 
army would be helpless. 
The British is proably the 
most advanced among the 
allied armies in the thor- 
oughness with which it is 
coping with the problem of 
supplies. The main part of 
this work falls upon the 
Army Service Corps, which 
includes horse transport, 
mechanical transport, sup- 
ply, and remount companies. 
The American equivalent of 
the A. S. C., to use the 
initials by which it is more 
often referred to in Englands 
and France, is the Quarter- 
master Corps. As the Brit- 
ish War Office has developed 
since the beginning of the 
war, a truly marvelous sys- 
tem has grown up to dis- 
tribute supplies on the front 
—a system beside which the 
biggest private enterprises 
have been dwarfed. Every- 
thing now - proceeds by 
schedule, and at no point 
between the forwarding base 
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Kind of Transport Employed in the Ceaseless 


_A Train of Auto Trucks Mov- 
ing Along a Highway with Sup- 
plies for French Troops in the 
Trenches. 





7 
WESTPHay 


BRITISH STORE SHIPS EMPLOYED IN THE TRANSPORT OF FOOD AND OTHER SUPPLIES 
FOR THE MEN ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 


(British Official Photograph from Western Newspaper Union.) 
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Work of Keeping Supplies Moving to the Front 


in England and the field 
depots is there any sign of 
congestion or shortage. This 
result has not been achieved 
without perfect co-operation 
with other branches of the 
war organization. The en- 
gineers of the British Army 
have built and equipped a 
railroad system in France as 
big and as good as that of 
the Pennsylvania Company 
in this country. The auto- 
mobile industry has alsv 
played a great part in pro- 
viding the Army Service 
Corps with trucks, wagons, 
and other vehicles. Buyers 
of horses and mules have 
secured every available ani- 
mal they could for work in 
which auto trucks are un- 
suitable. The United States, 
now being in the war, has 
greater resources to draw on 
than any of the Allies, and 

‘will therefore be able to 
handle its supply services in 
the most efficient manner, 
The supply services of the 
Allies have since the first 
months of the war drawn 
to an ever-increasing extent 
upon the resources of Amer- 
ica, so that we are not so 
unprepared .as. we might 
have otherwise been. 


AN ANIMATED SCENE IN THE AREA JUST BEHIND THE BRITISH FRONT. THE 
PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS A BATTERY’S TRAN SPORT MOVING UP. 


(British Official Pho: craph from Underwood & Underwood.) 
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American SOUTETS ome. Their First Experience of 


HE first intimation 
that American 
troops were actually on 
the battle front was con- 
tained in the review by 
the Secretary of War of 
the military operations 
of the war for the week 
ended October 27, 1917. 
The announcement sim- 
ply read: “The training 
of our troops in France 
progresses steadily and 
favorably. Certain units 
have taken their places 
in the front-line trenches 
under actual battle con- 
ditions.” The first shot, 
said a press dispatch of 
the same date, had been 
fired ‘on the morning 
of a recent day,” and 
the shell-case had been 
kept and sent to Presi- 
dent Wilson as.a sou- 
venir. The gunner who 
fired the first shot is so 
far nameless, but the 
has it that he is 
red-haired. The train- 
ing of the American ar- 
tillerymen has been 
thorough and has been 
with the French guns, 
particularly the “‘Soix- 
ante - quinze” (“75”), 
which has Cevad itself 
one of the most reliable 
and effective types. But 
the Americans have 
learned to handle all 
the different French 
guns, some of which are 
wonderful and ponder- 
ous of the gun 
makers’ skill and tavtae. 
These guns range from 
the modest but mar- 
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PICTURE-MAP SHOWING THE SECTOR WHERE 1 
ENTERED THE FRONT-LINE TRENCHES I! 
RHINE-MARNE CANAL IN FREN( 























EJECTING 
AN EMPTY 
CARTRIDGE 
FROM -A 
GUN AFTER 
IT HAS BEEN 
FIRED. 





S 








AMERICAN 
GUNNERS 
LOADING -A 
FRENCH 
FIELD GUN. 
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OFFICERS ON AN OBSERVATION PLATF 
EFFECT OF THE ARTILLE, 























(Photos @ 1917, Cum. Pub. , 
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Actual Battle Conditions on 


a 
Se eee 


6 


the Western 


Front 








TOR WHERE THE AMERICAN TROOPS FIRST 
TRENCHES IN THE VICINITY OF THE 
1L IN FRENCH LORRAINE. 
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CLEANING A 
GUN,WHICH, 
IT WILL BE 
NOTED, HAS 
BEEN CAM- 
OUFLAGED., 


VATION PLATFORM OBSERVING THE 
THE ARTILLERY FIRE. 





@ 1917, Cum. Pub. Inf.) 


CHANGING 
THEPOSITION 
OF A GUN, 
AND BOXES 
OF SHELLS 
READY FOR 
USE. 
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velously effective “155 
up to the staggering 
“400” that hurls a high 
explosive missile weigh- 
ing just short of a ton. 
The 400s are more po- 
tent than the Big 
Berthas ever were in 
their days of great de- 
structiveness. In cali- 
bre the guns range from 
the short, squat mortars, 
which sit upon their 
haunches like giant 
frogs, up through the 
various members of the 
howitzer family to the 
truly sinister naval rifles 
with their long, tapering 
barrels. The Americans 
are delighted with thcir 
French weapons, and 
are busy studying every 
detail and. adapting 
themselves to the use of 
French material. Most 
of the heavy gunners are 
men of long experience, 
and do not need much 
actual firing practice be- 
fore taking their place 
in line against the ene- 
my. They have been a 
little surprised to find 
that with the big land 
guns speed is not a 
great factor. These 
heavy weapons are used 
for destructive purposes, 
and there is no special 


need for haste when 


dealing with concrete 
dugouts and other ene- 
my defenses that cannot 
run away. Accuracy is 
therefore the chief con- 
sideration of all heavy 
gunners. 
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London’s’ Precautions Against Attacks by Air Raiders 


IR raids continue to be made 

by the Germans against Lon- 

don and the east coast of 
England, as well as against various | 
parts of France beyond the war i 
zone, including Paris. While it 
would be an exaggeration to say | 
that the people of London, Paris, ; 
and the neighboring districts have | 
been terrorized by the air raiders, 
elaborate precautions have been 
develoned to reduce to a minimum 
loss of life and damage to pronerty. 
A regular aviation service, with ob- 
servers; anti-aircraft guns, and 
airplanes to fight the invaders. con- 
stitutes the main precaution, and on 
its sucgess depends very largely the 
magnitude or otherwise of the 
losses caused during raids. But 
there are civilian precautions also, 
and these are summed up in the 
words “take cover,” with which 
London’s’_ special constabulary 
warns the people when the news 
comes that enemy aircraft are mak- 
ing for the British metropolis. One 
of the safest, and, therefore, one 
of the favorite. refuges is in the 
stations of the I.ondon underground 
and “ tube ” railway system. which 
are so far below the street level 
that elevators are used. Every kind 
of cellar, basement, “ dug-out,” and 








HOW THE TRANSPORT SECTION OF THE LONDON SPECIAL 
CONSTABULARY WARNS THE PEOPLE OF DANGER. WHEN : 
THE ATTACK IS PAST “ALL CLEAR” SIGNS REPLACE *®?* 


THOSE SHOWN IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH. : 
(Photo Underwood & Underwood.) 





























LONDON POLICEMAN WEARING A STEEL HELMET AS 
PROTECTION AGAINST SPLINTERS FROM THE ENEMY'’S 
AIR BOMBS. 


(© Central News. Photo Service.) 


ONE OF THE REINFORCED CONCRETE BOMB-PROOF 
SHELTERS ERECTED IN LONDON BACKYARDS AS RE- 


FUGES DURING AIR RAIDS. 
(@ Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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ALL W. 


CAN WALK TO SHELTERS. 
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SIREN, SIMILAR TO THAT USED IN THE 

TRENCHES, USED IN PARIS TO WARN THE 

PEOPLE OF THE APPROACH OF ENEMY AIR 
RAIDERS. 


(© International Film Service.) 





TRIPLE TRUMPET FITTED TO THE COWL OF 

A CHIMNEY USED AS PART OF THE SYSTEM 

OF HIGH ALTITUDE WARNING SIGNALS IN 
PARIS. 


(© International Film Service.) 
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NAVAL ANTI-AIR- 
CRAFT GUN USED 
ON THE OUTER 
DEFENCES OF LON- 
DON, WHICH ARE 
NOT FAR AWAY 
FROM THE COAST. 
SOME VERY GOOD 
SHOOTING HAS 
BEEN DONE BY 
THISGUWN AND 
OTHERS OF THE 
SAME TYPE. 








ANOTHER EXAM- 
PLE OF A_ SIREN 
FITTED TO THE 
ROOF OF A BUILD- 
ING IN PARIS. 
THIS ONE IS OPER- 
ATED BY ELEC- 
TRICITY AND I8 
A SURE SIGNAL TO 
THE PEOPLE IN 
THE STREETS BE- 


LOW 
(© Inter. Film Service.) 










































































raids at great distances. The head- 
quarters is at St. Denis Westrem, 
near Ghent. with a kind of sub- 
sidiary central control station at 
Gontrode, southeast of Ghent. New 
sheds, with a housing capacitv of 
three airplanes apiece. have been 
erected here, while at St. Denis 
Westrem, where there were orig- 
inally eight or nine hangars for air- 
ships, these have been supple- 
mented by as manv more sheds for 
airplanes. Both these places have 
been frequently attacked by British 
airmen, but their importance is 
waning, and the true base for the 
offensive against England lies con- 
siderably to the northwest. among 
the dunes and heaths between 
Bruges and the Channel. Here 
there are four stations within a 
comparatively small area, at Uyt- 
kerke, Houttave, Visseghem and 
Varssenaere. The two last named 
are the most important, and they 
contain sheds and hangars which 
would provide shelter for not fewer 
than fifty Gothas. All these places 
are between the Ostend Canal and 
the Dutch frontier. Southwest of 
Bruges there is another group, 
Snelleghem, Aertrycke, and Engel. 
At these places the buildings are 
principally hangars intended orig- 
inally for Zeppelins, but now used 
for the Gothas. It is calculated 
that the German aerial stations in 
Belgium have a_ total housing 
capacity of three hundred Gothas. 
Early in October the Germans were 
preparing and laying out a new and 
extensive aviation plain in the 
region between Donck and Moer- 
kerke, close to the Dutch frontier 
south of Aardenburg, in Dutch 
Flanders. It is here that the Ger- 
mans are establishing their main 
base and head station for the 
squadrons designated for the sys- 
tematic and continuous raiding of 
England. Generally, if not always, 
the raiding German squadrons pro- 
ceed to England by way of Holland. 
When they start they proceed in a 
northerly direction and they soon 
hover above the Scheldt, thus evad- 
ing the observation squadrons at 
Dunkirk and securing the benefit 
of the master wind or air current, 
which is found above the Scheldt 
at an altitude of from fifteen to 
twenty thousand feet. 
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RUSSIAN SOLDIERS MARCHING THROUL 
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(Photo by Donald Thompson fiom Central News 


New Phases of the Revolutionary Struggle in 
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Russia 


NIKOLAI LENINE, PREMIER OF THE CABINET FORMED BY THE BOLSHEVIKI IN NOVEMBER, 1917, ISON THE RIGHT, 
AND NEXT TO HIM LEON TROTZKY, WHO SPENT SOME TIME IN 
NEW YORK CIT Y EARLIER IN THE YEAR. 


HE latest upheaval in Russia is at 
the moment of writing a matter 
about which nothing certain is known. 
The Bolsheviki, under the leadership 
of Lenine and Trotzky, and supported 
by considerable numbers of soldiers 
and sailors, overthrew the Provisional 
Government and gained occupation 


_——___—— 
of both Petrograd and Mascow. 


Lenine thereupon became Premier, 
with Trotzky as Foreign Minister, 
while Kerensky was reported to have 
fled. Next came news that Kerensky 
at the head of troops who were still 
loyal to the Provisional Goverrmert 
was marching on Petrograd ard that 


I4 & 
Pun UN rath 


alt 
at 


he was now werking in alliance with 
Korniloff. Official Bolsheviki mes- 
sages, dated Nov. 138, reported the 
defeat of the Kerensky-Korriloff 
forces; but news from other sources 
gives quite the contrary result. The 
agitation which culminated in tke 
coup d’etat organized by the Bol- 


° 2: 
sheviki, dates back to last July. Its 
origins are diverse. Briefly, the Bol- 
sheviki claim that Kerensky has com- 
promised far too much with the 
bourgeoisie and that in trying to 
conciliate them he has rot been 
resolute enough in keeping to the 
aims and purposes of the revolution. 
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A RECENT BOLSHEVIK DEMONSTRATION: SOLDIERS’ WIVES DEMANDING BETTER PAY FOR THEIR HUSBANDS. 


(Photos by Donald Thompson from Central 
News Photo Service.) 
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(@ Kadel 4 Herbert.) 


Arras, the 


RRAS, now out of the fighting 

zone, but in ruins, has had many 
similar experiences during the wars of 
the centuries. Situated on a round hill 
which the Scarpe and the fens of 
Crinchon protected on three sides, 
Arras was already famous in the 
year 700 after the foundation of 
Rome, and when it was besieged 
by Julius Caesar it offered a stout 
resistance before it, like all the other 
cities of Gaul, was brought under 
Roman domination. But it soon re- 
covered its prosperity, and as a com- 
mercial centre it greatly flourished, 
providing fabrics to clothe the Roman 
armies and the glowing scarlet cloth 
which was prized throughout the 
Roman empire. Then came the fall 
of Rome and the invasions of the 
barbarians. Arras was besieged and 
sacked in turn by the Vandals, the 
Huns, and the Normans. But each 
time it arose from its ashes. In the 
Middle Ages Arras was at the height 


‘of its power and prosperity. It then 


had a population of 80,000. Its in- 
dustries made it rich, for it produced 
the superb tapestries and carpets 
woven of wool, silk, and gold which 
embellished the palaces of kings and 
were so valuable that they were ac- 
cepted as ransoms for princes. Thus 
in 1396, when a son of Louis, Count 
of Flanders and Artois, was captured 
by the Saracens in Palestine, the 
infidel chief on receiving a beautiful 
tapestry made at Arras was so pleased 
with the valuable gift that he released 
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A French caricature of the Seventeenth Century with the legend : 
Quand les Francois rendront Arras, 
Les souris mangeront les chats, 
which means “‘When the French surrender Arras, the mice will eat the cats.” 
When Louis XIII. besieged Arras in 1640 the Spaniards, who then held the 
city, inscribed on one of the gates the above French couplet with the word 


“‘prendront”’ (“‘will take’), 


the young crusader. Arras was a gay 
city in those days. The well-to-do 
citizens seized every opportunity for 
fetes and festivals, and enjoyed them- 
selves to the top of their bent. Nor 
was it surprising that a city whose 
industries called for artistic skill 
should also be a centre of learning 
and literature as well as of trade. 
Arras in the Middle Ages was the 
Athens of the North. The people 
held art and literature in high honor; 
and more than one poet gained high 


in place of “rendront’’, 
When the French took the city the letter **p”’ 


(‘will surrender’). 
was rubbed out. 


distinction. The most celebrated of 
the singers of Arras were Jehan Bodel 
and Adam de la Halle. But these 
pleasant days of prosperous industry 
and artistic activityand pagan joy- 
ousness were not to last without the 
rude interruption of war. More than 
once the city had to go through a 
siege, and some of these sieges were 
terrible. During one of them, in 1414, 
John the Fearless introduced the use 
of the arquebuse. Arras belonged 
successively to the King of France, 


the Wars of the Centuries 


the Duke of Burgundy, and the King 
of Spain.. Then Louis XIII. gained 
possession, and frem that time on- 
ward Arras has been a French city, 
and one of the most characteristically 
French. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century the city was a 
marvel of architectural beauty. 
Towers, spires, domes, and minarets 
rose above the city in wonderful 
profusion, for nowhere were there so 
many churches and other ecclesiasti- 
cal buildings. But the French Revolu- 
tion made short work of the religious 
buildings, and no longer could Arras 
be called “the city of the hundred 
spires.” Since then the ramparts 
have disappeared, the ramparts which 
encircled the ‘city like a diadem. 
Nevertheless, when the war came in 
1914 Arras still had its charm and 
beauty and could still be proud of its 
monuments, its belfry, its city hall, 
its examples of Flemish architecture, 
its churches, its narrow, winding, but 
picturesque streets, its old houses rich 
in memories of a bygone age. Of 
course the city had been modernized 
in more than one place in recent years. 
Boulevards and new streets had been 
built and a new city had come into 
being alongside the-old, while charm- 
ing suburban districts had developed 


in the environs. Such was the city 
which the present war came to de- 
stroy once more. But Arras will 
surely arise again as it has after every 
one of the ordeals which have given 
it a history as rich as the texture of 
one of its own tapestries. 
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THE TWO PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW THE FAMOUS BELFRY OF ARRAS AS IT WAS BEFORE THE PRESENT WAR AND AS IT NOW 


? APPEARS AFTER THE BOMBARDMENTS WHICH FOLLOWED ONE i 
ARRAS WAS ON THE BATTLE LINE. 


DURING WHICH 


C002 


ANOTHER THROUGHOUT THE PERIOD > 
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(British Official Photograph from Underwood ¢€ Underwood. ) 


Heavy Howitzers Used 


ANOTHER OF THE MANY “BIG-BELLIED” HOWITZERS WHICH MAKE BRITISH ARTILLERY 


FIRE SO FORMIDABLE. 
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THIS ONE WAS IN ACTION NEAR YPRES. 


COORS 


by the British in Flanders 


A BRITISH HOWITZER IN 
ACTION DURING THE BAT- 
TLE OF MENIN ROAD. 


(British Official Photos from Undere- 
wvod & Underwood.) 


HE work of the British artillery 
on the Western front provides 
unending matter for the war corres- 
pondents. Thus we read in one of 
Philip Gibb’s dispatches on the Battle 
of kianders: “The British heavy 
guns were firing hammer strokes, fol- 
lowed by the shrill cry of traveling 
shells. making a barrage before the 
trou). und building walls of flying 
steel between the Germans and the 
attacking troops. The barrage ahead 
of our men was terrific, the most ap- 
palling fence of shells that had eycr 
been placed before advancing troops 
in this war. All the men describe it 
as wonderful. ‘Beautiful’ is a word 
they use, too, because they know 
what it means in safety to them.” 
In another place Gibbs writes: 
“There was never a moment within 
my own range of vision when hundreds 


of great guns were not firing together. 
They were eating up the shells which 
I had seen going up to them, and the 
roads and fields across which I walked 
were littered with shells. The noise 
was terrifying in its violence. Passing 
one of those big-bellied howitzers was 
to me an agony. It rose like a beast 
stretching out its neck, and there 
came from it a roar which almost 
split one’s eardrums and shook one’s 
body with the long tremor of the con- 
cussion. These things were all firing 
at the hardest pace, and the earth 
was shaken with their blasts of fire.” 
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BOLUAN bec 


4 SUCCESS OF THE SEAPLANE ATTACK: THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS BOMB HOLES AND ROOF COMPLETELY STRIPPED OF TILES 


The ubiquitous R.N.A.S. (Brit- 
ish Royal Naval Air Service) re- 
cently went forth on a bombing ex- 
pedition to Beirut in Syria, the 
object being to do as much damage 
as possible to the harbor. Before 
their departure the raiders were 
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right, 1917, by The New York Time 
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British Seaplane Attack on Beirut Harbor. 


: ¢ oneness “GF 
given photographs showing the most 


important objectives, and, as the 
results showed, they were remark- 
ably successful in their aim. Bei- 
rut, as a seaport and coaling station, 
with a tideless harbor and no bar, 
on the Mediterranean, is one of the 
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most important of Turkish cities. 
It is the port for Damascus and 
other parts of Syria. The chief in- 


dustry is the production of raw silk . 


from silkworms in the immediate 
neighborhood. Beirut is also the 
centre of the Oriental book trade in 
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ork, N. Y., 
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Syria and has several collegiate in- 
stitutions. As far as it is affected 
by the war, the position of Beirut 
should be studied in relation to the 
British campaign in Palestine and 
French designs in Syria. 

(Photos © Press Illustrating Service.) 
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